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“The tiniest bits of opinion sown in the minds of chil- 
dren in private life afterwards issue forth to the world and 
become a public opinion; for nations are gathered out of 
nurseries, and they who hold the leading-strings of children 
may even exercise a greater power than those who hold the 
reins of government.’ —CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MARTIN LUTHER KESLER 

The railroad grade crossing has taken another victim, 
and the victim was no ordinary man. 

Dr. M. L. Kesler of Mills Home, Thomasville, North 
Carolina, was one of the first friends the Child Welfare 
League of America gained among the superintendents 
of institutions that provide foster care for dependent 
children. 

For years he has stood for intelligent, progressive 
policies in all forms of social service, but particularly 
in his own chosen field. 

He developed the Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, as 
it was formerly called, on a cottage plan long before 
many similar institutions had become aware of such a 
plan’s advantages. 

When the benefits of mothers’ aid to dependent 
mothers and children had begun to be demonstrated, he 
was probably the first superintendent of an institution 
for children to put mothers’ aid into use by an institu- 
tion on any large scale. For years more than three 
hundred children at any given time were being kept 
at home with their mothers by means of funds coming 
directly from the budget of the Mills Home. Most of 
these children had never been in the institution for 
foster care. The value of such a program and its finan- 
cial economy soon came to be recognized in North 
Carolina, and Dr. Kesler’s words and works were per- 
haps the strongest influence in persuading the Legisla- 
ture to enact a suitable statute establishing the grant- 
ing of mothers’ aid as a public policy. 

Dr. Kesler was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Child Welfare League of America for a number 
of years and served in 1928 as one of its Vice-presidents. 
He took an active part in the shaping of the League’s 
policies and gave money and time to its work. The 
influence of his excellent work for the dependent child 
will be felt for many years throughout the country, 
and particularly in North Carolina and the South. 

C. C. CARSTENS 


THE TRANSIENT BOY 

The recently published report of Dr. A. W. McMillen 
of his study of the transient problem, particularly in 
the Southwestern states, brings to the notice of chil- 
dren’s workers a challenge for service in prevention as 
well as in care of restless and mobile youth. 

The figures presented by the study leave us in no 
doubt about the size of the problem. Whether there 
are at one time 400,000 or only 200,000 “on the road,” 
there are so many that they require the serious thought 
of all persons interested in methods of prevention of the 
consequences of a policy that has been almost univer- 
sally used by intelligent as well as ignorant persons, 
to “feed, shelter and move them on.” 

The Referee of the Boys’ Division of the Cincinnati 
Juvenile Court, who has been dealing with many tran- 
sient boys from ten to seventeen years during the past 
two years, tells us that one-half of the group coming 
to his attention were under sixteen years of age, and 
about the same number came from homes broken by 
death, separation or divorce. Some started out to find 
work, some to wander and see the country, and some 
to hunt up the other parent or some relative with 
whom they might find security, if not work. 

These youthful wanderers are not “bums,” certainly 
not at the beginning, but they early have demoralizing 
experiences. They must move on every day to a new 
place; they get into chain gangs with dope addicts, into 
jails, lock-ups and “jungles.” 

All this leads sooner or later to vagabondage and 
moral degradation. 


One of the serious features is the perverted attitude 
of the public. We are obsessed with the notion that we 
best relieve ourselves of our responsibility by sending 
the transient where he belongs or where he says he 
belongs—and so we “pass him on.” In perhaps only 
fifteen percent of the cases, it is estimated, a good solu- 
tion comes in that way. Is it not better that we should 
cease thinking of the legal settlement of the transient 
and begin to think of his moral worth and the need and 
opportunity for social service to him where he is? This 
requires a revolution in our thinking. The time has 
come for us to apply some fundamental principles of 
social service and to develop plans locally, with the 
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SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION RELA- 
TIONSHIPS AS THEY AFFECT THE 
CASE WORKER 


The discussion of this topic, which was included in 
the League’s program at Philadelphia during the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, was based on the 
problems of the case worker growing out of the rela- 
tionships of supervision in the agency, and the oppor- 


tunities provided for her growth and development 


within the scope of her case work activities. 


The technical aspects of case work as experienced by 
the case worker in the field have been given much con- 
sideration, and there is now a large body of literature 
available on the subject. 

There has been relatively little consideration, how- 
ever, of the methods by which the case worker can in- 
crease her efficiency and her opportunities for self de- 
velopment. What expression there has been in this 
connection has come not from case workers themselves, 
but chiefly from those in a supervisory capacity. 

To function more effectively, the case worker must 
become aware of the objectives in her chosen field. 
She cannot afford to remain satisfied with the routine 
performance of the daily task, but must recognize the 
factors relating to her own growth and be prepared to 
give expression to her ideas for improving the quality 
of her service. 

By continued analysis and adaptation of her tech- 
niques the case worker will be able not only to con- 
tribute to the greater effectiveness of the agency in the 
community, but to increase the opportunities of her 
own advancement. 

Following the outline of the basis of discussion, the 
topics are grouped under two headings: 


1. Supervision: 

Essentially the problems of the case worker relating 
to supervision reside in her relationship to her super- 
visor. The modern trend in case work technique em- 
phasizes mutual participation in relationships. This 
tendency is also applicable to the rel: ationship between 
the case worker and supervisor and is an important 
factor in the case worker’s progress. 


This relationship may be— 
1. The child-parent relationship 
2. The teacher-pupil relationship 
3. The employer-employee relationship 
4. The consultant relationship on an equality 
basis. 

Can each of these types of relationships be ap- 
plied constructively during the phases of the case 
worker's development and what should be the basis of 
change? 

The first classification, that of the child-parent rela- 
tionship, implies a complete dependency of the case 
worker on the supervisor. No step is taken in her work 
without minute consultation and there is a constant 
seeking of approval for work done and progress made. 
Such a relationship may be necessary as a preliminary 


step in the case worker’s progress, but may it not also 
reflect an emotional need on the part.of the case worker 
and supervisor as well, based on past personal experi- 
ences, which they seek to meet? 

The second classification, the student-teacher relation. 
ship, may apply to the student or the new worker with 
no experience in case work in a particular field. In this 
relationship the case worker expects the supervisor to 
interpret agency policies, and the work and place of 
other agencies in the community. She expects direc- 
tion in the technique of case treatment and analysis, and 
someone to share in the responsibility of making de- 
cisions. Can she also expect that the supervisor, by im- 
parting knowledge and skills attained through her own 
experience, will participate in her development to the 
point where the case worker can assume more and more 
responsibility, and exercise her own initiative in her 
work? Or is the case worker content to be a glorified 
errand boy to follow out and execute plans formulated 
by the supervisor with no desire to do creative thinking 
and planning herself? This may be illustrated by the 
worker with several years of experience in social work 
who enrolled in a professional school for training in 
the newer techniques. Her supervisor assumed a pas- 
sive role. Because the case worker had never learned 
to take responsibility for her own work, all she had 
learned and done previously was swept away and she 
was faced with failure in the work in which she had 
felt herself competent before. 

There may be some value in the employer-em ployee 
relationship, but it would appear to have no justification 
if through it the case worker is made to feel that the 
security of her job depends largely upon the super- 
visor’s approval of her work and personality. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation in the stages of 
the case worker's development, as there appears to be, 
for example, when the case worker is made supervisor. 
Assuming that the case worker has achieved through 
her training and experience the maturity and judgment 
which enable her to evaluate and criticize her own 
methods and their results, she should be permitted a 
certain independence in her work. It is at this point 
that the consultant relationship may be initiated. Is 
the supervisor, however, always sufficiently objective 
in her relationship to the case worker to recognize this 
stage in her development, and to be willing to emanci- 
pate her entirely from her dependency rdéle? 

At a case conference participated in by several agen- 
cies the case was presented by a senior case worker 
in a children’s agency. Her supervisor was also present. 
The group quickly sensed that the case worker and 
supervisor were at odds about the disposition of the 
case. And when the decision was made, based on the 
merits of the case worker’s recommendations, the super- 
visor left the meeting in a highly emotional state. 

Does the case worker accept the analogy between 
the client-case worker relationship, and the case worker- 
supervisor relationship, and is such a relationship de- 
sirable professionally or as a matter of therapy? ‘The 
client comes to the case worker for a definite purpose— 
assistance in solving his personal problems. This is not 
true of the case worker. She is rarely conscious of per- 
sonality difficulties in herself. If she senses that the 
supervisor is using the same techniques on her that 
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she herself is using on her client, will it not have a 
tendency to make her more subjective? 


Administration: 


It is safe to say that the quality of service rendered 
by an agency large ‘ly determines the moral and financial 
support it receives from the community. The case 
worker having direct contact with both her client and 
the community is in a position, through the quality 
of her work, to interpret the aims and ideals of the 
agency. 

In order to keep competent case workers in the 
field, what opportunities should the agency provide 
for their recognition and promotion outside of super- 
vision? 

In this connection Grace Marcus, in her paper on 
“How case work training may be adapted to meet the 
worker’s personal problems,” states: 

“Many a competent case worker thinks of super- 
vision as a not altogether necessary nuisance and views 
the supervisor herself as someone who has renounced 
the satisfactions of case work for a function whose 
chief attractions are executive dignity and a raise in 
salary.” 

For the case worker who prefers the satisfactions 
inherent in case work itself, to the supervisory réle, 
compensation, in the way of salary comparable to that 
of the supervisor, should be possible. Opportunities 
should be provided for her participation in administra- 
tive functions through group projects—such as staff 
councils—and committees within and outside the agency 
for research and publicity. Where possible, she should 
have the opportunity to participate in discussions regard- 
ing agency policies, budget and salaries. Such study proj- 
ects and committee work definitely planned for within 
the agency should be on a time allowance basis, not 
harassing extras to be sandwiched in wherever they can, 
in order that the creative value and stimulus derived 
from this type of activity is not lost. 

Direct participation in these administrative functions 
will enlarge the case worker's point of view, broaden 
her sympathies and give her a deeper insight into the 
problems that confront her. It will contribute to her 
own sense of the dignity and worthwhileness of her job 
and enable her to impress upon the community the best 
and most progressive thought in social work. 


While the discussion was quite general and an at- 
tempt was made to cover most of the questions raised 
in the paper, it was pretty largely confined to the rela- 
tionships between the case worker and the supervisor. 

It was generally agreed that the parent-child rela- 
tionship hi ad no justifie ation even as a preliminary step 
in the case worker's development, and should be ex- 
cluded from consideration. 

The question was raised, however, as to whether or 
not this parent-child relationship is sometimes con- 
fused with the teacher-pupil relationship, inasmuch as 
in the latter relationship the supervisor necessarily as- 
sumes the guidance role and the case worker one of de- 
pendency. It was felt, however, that the distinction 
here lay in the more complete emotional dependency 
which exists in the parent-child relationship. The fact 
that such a relation may have an adverse effect on the 


work itself was also expressed, since the parent-child 
relationship has an emotional basis which can be carried 
over by the case worker in her relationship with the 
client. 

There was considerable difference of opinion regard- 
ing the value of the teacher-student relationship due to 
the two aspects of the questions which were discussed. 

The first, in which the trainee was considered as one 
who had completed her school training before entering 
the agency, and the second, the trainee who was still in 
school with her field work in the agency. 

It was suggested that, inasmuch as the agency selects 
its employees on the basis of their qualification in 
which a certain amount of maturity and judgment is 
expected, that the student should be given case work 
experience and definite responsibilities from the first. 
In this way she can learn from the beginning to assume 
responsibility for her own work. If the trainee still at- 
tending school is made a “glorified errand boy,” it is 
often the fault of the school, since the supervisor is 
under supervision of the school. 

As an example of complete dependency, the practice 
of the supervisor signing the case worker's letters was 
cited. The question was raised here, if this may not be 
an administrative matter in order to keep the super- 
visor informed of the contents of the letter and to ex- 
pedite inter-agency correspondence, rather than criti- 
cism of the case worker's judgment. 

The group as a whole took exception to the conditions 
which produce the “glorified errand boy.” Social 
work, it was felt, was a give and take proposition that 
would continue to be so only as long as the case worker 
is permitted to develop within herself the initiative to 
plan and the responsibility for the execution of the 
task. 

The group agreed that the ultimate aim of the case 
worker is to achieve the consultant relationship and that 
this friendship is the most satisfactory for the senior 
worker. This relationship should be a cooperative ar- 
rangement, with the supervisor taking the réle of “cre- 
ative listener.” In the interchange of ideas possible in 
such a relationship the case worker's ideas become crys- 
tallized, and she makes her own decisions and plans. 
If the case worker does not agree with the supervisor, 
she cannot carry out the supervisor’s plan success- 
fully. 

The case worker, on the other hand, may have 
reached a plateau if she feels she cannot consult with 
someone and that she can get nothing from anyone else. 
Such stereotyped development, however, on the part 
of the case worker, is often due to the limitations of the 
supervisor. 

The question was raised whether or not there can 
ever be a consultant relationship on an equality basis. 
The opinion was expressed that the process of growth 
and development continues with the supervisor as with 
the case worker. There can be no equality because the 
supervisor would continue to be in advance of the case 
worker. 

It was also suggested that there must be a division 
of work in social work as in every other field. And as in 
other fields, there must be someone to “call the signals.” 
Someone must see the job through. The supervisor is 
qualified to do this because she sees the job from all 
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sides—the community, the executive, the client and the 
worker. 

It was conceded, however, that there is a place for 
the competent case worker in the field with compensa- 
tion comparable to that of the supervisor. 

The group declared itself emphatically against the 
analogy of the supervisor-case worker relationship and 
the case worker-client relationship if it means having 
things done to the case worker.—Sapizr G. LaTrer, 
The Cleveland Humane Society. 


CASE WORK 


The proponents of the use of social case work with 
institutions as well as foster home agencies are con- 
stantly in danger of becoming overenthusiastic and 
partisan. But no stronger endorsement of the general 
plan of case work and boarding home care has recently 
been written than that expressed by Mr. Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn in the September “Survey,” in an article entitled 
“New Walls for Old.” 

Mr. Lewisohn is a member of the Board of the He- 
brew Sheltering Guardian Society and Chairman of the 
Special State Committee on Parole Problems. The 
following excerpt expresses his attitude: 


“Many of us, though welcoming the experiment, were 
not entirely convinced that the placing-out of children 
could be controlled so as to prevent abuses. Could we 
be certain that, on the one hand, the child was properly 
treated and that, on the other hand, unfair advantage 
was not taken of the system? Our fears were ground- 
less. Experience has conclusively demonstrated the 
entire adequacy of the boarding-out system. It has 
come to stay; it is an established institution; but not 
an institution within walls that may bankrupt us all. 
It is not only a much less expensive method of adminis- 
tration, but also a much better method for the child. 
For curiously enough, scientific study has confirmed 
the platitude that the best place for the child is in the 
home. There the child receives the individual treat- 
ment so prohibitively expensive when attempted in 
an institution; there he becomes part of a normal 
family constellation.” 
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But Mr. Lewisohn also discusses case work in 4 
broader aspect than merely in child-care. He would 
apply it to seek to maintain families which in many in. 
stances still are temporarily or permanently broken up 
because some member is physically or mentally jl}, 
would use probation and parole only when trained case 
work service is available, and would safeguard the great 
relief systems now coming into operation by its use. 


THE TRANSIENT BOY 


(Continued from page 1) 


hope that the various cities, towns, counties and states 
may deal with those in their borders. 

There is very little social work experience with the 
transient that does not center about the principle of 
getting him back home. Where that is found to be a 
solution it should, of course, be undertaken, but our 
greatest concern should be to devise some program for 
the eighty-five percent who have apparently nowhere 
to go. The elements in such a program should probably 
include: 


1. Registration, case work investigation and treat- 
ment of every case. 

2. Medical examination and inoculation. 

3. Shelter and care until a solution is found. 

t. Workshops and work camps in return for care 
and training, with a small remuneration for 
pocket money. 

5. Wholesome recreation. 


This is probably not a complete program, but if we 
wait for a complete program there will be endless delay. 
And let us not be afraid to make mistakes if we will try 
to learn from them. 

Whether money can be obtained from the federal 
relief administration for transients it is not possible 
to say, but some preventive program should become 
part of the whole program of local and federal relief 
in every community and state.—C. C. CarstTens. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to members only) 


1. “Speaking Up for Character-Building and Recrea- 
tion,” issued by the Social Work Publicity Council and 
the United Educational Program of the National Social 
Work Council. 

2. “Trends in Foster Home and Institutional Care of 
Dependent and Neglected Children,” published by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, August, 19382. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILD WELFARE 

The discussion of ‘Education for Child Welfare 
Work,” planned for executives of children’s aid organi- 
zations at Philadelphia, was led by Mr. Herschel Alt, 
General Secretary of the St. Louis Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Mr. Henry W. Thurston of the New York School of 
Social Work led off with the first topic, “Are the tasks 
which the children’s worker has to perform sufficiently 
distinct from that of the family case worker or psy- 
chiatric social worker to warrant specialized education?” 

Mr. Thurston quoted Mr. Pray’s requirements for 
the social worker: ‘To be something; to know some- 
thing; to be able to do something.” Since a child wel- 
fare worker needs still to be trained to the job of doing 
something, what should that training be? Mr. Thurs- 
ton mentioned the work of the Committee on Child 
Welfare Training of the American Association of Schools 
of Professional Social Work, of which he is chairman. 
This Committee were in agreement that generic social 
case work is the most essential part of training for a 
special field. He stated, however, “Most of us are 
still strongly of the opinion that some specialized ex- 
perience along the line of one’s job is necessary.” The 
difference in content comes chiefly where the child 
welfare worker has to do with the child against another 
family background, meeting new problems because of 
this view of a double family life, with its effect of help- 
fulness or harmfulness on the child, and its triangular 
relationships. The speaker referred to Miss Dorothy 
Hutchinson’s paper of the preceding afternoon on 
“Interaction of parent, child, foster parent and social 
worker during the child’s care away from his own 
home.” 

Again, the visiting teacher, institutional worker, 
worker with a public agency, and others holding child 
welfare jobs, need to know the history of the institution 
with which they are dealing as much as they need to 
know the human beings who are their clients. In the 
child welfare field a wider variety of organized forces of 
administration are existent. Often the worker finds 
the philosophy and background of the children’s agency, 
their idiosyncrasies and their emotional reactions to 
some form of work, an essential part of the situation. 
Because of all these factors we are clinging to some 
special experience along this line in the education of a 
child welfare worker. 

The second topic, “The Theoretical and Scientific 
Basis of Child Welfare Work,” was discussed by Mr. 
William W. Burke of Washington University, George 
Warren Brown Department of Social Work, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Burke drew an analogy between the develop- 
ment of the professions of law and medicine and that of 
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social work, since each developed from an apprentice 
form of training. In setting up theoretical and scientific 
content, he said it is desirable that the training be 
“not too narrowly child welfare,” especially since our 
studies show that a great many students do not stay 
in the fields in which they take their training. There is 
more that is common in the fields than that which is 
different. 

Another desirable principle would be that the course 
should not be mainly technical, but should insist on a 
foundation of underlying sciences. Mr. Burke felt 
that the literature in the field was more adequate than 
formerly. 

Asa minimum curriculum, Mr. Burke suggested the 
following: 

1. Content in the underlying sciences, as economics, 
biology, sociology and history. The last named gives 
perspective and a truer picture of our present work 
against the background of the past. 

2. Research. Skill and knowledge in taking stock 
of one’s work are needed. The matter of writing it up 
and making findings available should be emphasized. 

3. Community Organization and Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. Students need to see agencies in the 
community as a whole and to see their own relation to 
them. A knowledge of the development of govern- 
mental agencies is important. 

4. Technical social work courses: 

a. in the general field 
b. in medical social work 
c. in psychiatric social work 
d. and child welfare courses 
child placing 
institutional care 
child protection and its legal aspects 
child guidance with the psychiatric approach 
to the child 
much about the school. 

Mr. Burke mentioned the lack of teaching records 
and suggested that it might be well for the child welfare 
group to emulate the hospital social workers in a com- 
petition for good children’s case records. In closing 
he stated his opinion that the field now took a minor 
place in the education of a child welfare worker, and 
the school played the major réle. 

Miss Anna E. King of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, dis- 
cussed “The Organization of Field Work for the Chil- 
dren's Worker and Its Possibilities and Limitations as 
an Educational Instrument.” The children’s field, she 
stated, is now being used both for the training of be- 
ginning and advanced students, because of the great 
increase in total numbers of students and also because 
many people have come to believe that the children’s 
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field can and does, under the right conditions, offer an 
effective point of entrance into case work problems. 

Although the specialty is not determined by the ad- 
ministrative setting, the latter is vitally important as 
the base of a reality experience. It is essential that the 
agency have a stake in professional training, that it 
select supervisors acceptable to the school as field in- 
structors, that it be vitally interested in developing 
future practitioners, that it have funds sufficient to 
pay experienced people for the job of field instruction, 
and that it release them from pressure of executive 
duties to do the job well. Constant sharing of experi- 
ence, of selection of students, and of evaluation of 
methods and results from the standpoint of agency, 
student and school, is necessary for an effective pro- 
gram. 

It is desirable that the experience that the field itself 
offers should give access to hopeful human material 
at an effective point of entrance and offer opportunity 
for the practice of case work on various levels. As we 
examine the case loads of students, we do find whole 
families, but more often we find them at the point of 
disappearing, or frequently after other agencies have 
struggled with them. Protective situations, also, are 
often beyond the ability of the beginner, and many 
problem children are referred by dependent parents who 
feel themselves failures at the job of parenthood. Even 
these situations may be protected by a family case 
work point of view from the beginning. We find the 
students discovering new strengths in families, and 
dealing with dependency and future possible parental in- 
adequacy at a hopeful point in the children themselves. 
The reaction of a group of students recently to protec- 
tive cases was favorable, although they felt that assign- 
ment depended upon their own readiness and maturity. 
They liked the activity and intensity of the protective 
work and the opportunity to work with children in un- 
broken families which most of these cases afforded. 
This perhaps indicates that there had been a careful 
selection for them of the kinds of protective cases ap- 
proaching neglect and abuse at an early stage. 

The opportunity to work with children under foster 
care, frequently in a controlled environment, is a unique 
contribution of the field. The foster family setting, 
in particular, offers another view of family life with 
developing sibling and parental relationships. The 
privilege of treatment relationships of long standing 
with agency wards is afforded the student under the 
plan which gives her continuity of experience by keep- 
ing her with one agency for the major part of her 
training. 

Seeing at close range what a substitute family or in- 
stitution can or cannot do, the worker is very likely to 
be even more interested in preserving the strengths of 


the child’s own family than is the family case worker. 
Decisions involved in placement itself bring the real 
values before her eyes, and she sees a side of the picture 
that the family case worker knows only by repute, 
Custody of children under care may give a too great 
manipulatory power to her, which danger has to be 
guarded by the supervisor's awareness and control. 

The fourth topic, “How Much of the Training of 
These Special Skills Should be the Responsibility of the 
School and How Much of the Agency?” was discussed 
by Miss Clara Rabinowitz, Supervisor, Training Dis. 
trict, The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work, 
New York City. 

If the development of skill is the primary aim of 
training, said Miss Rabinowitz, we must depend on the 
agency. If the development of a habit of inquiry anda 
fuller understanding is needed, the responsibility for 
training rests equally with agency and school. A group 
of students, when questioned as to the source of their 
understanding, eventually were unable to decide 
whether a concept came from school or agency. 

The school offers the student intellectual bases for 
understanding. In the agency the student, actually 
doing, learns the wider implications of the particular 
process and experience takes on real meaning. An 
awareness and a full understanding of the needs of all 
children can best be demonstrated through the agency 
that meets conditions as they are. In the school the 
placed child is discussed, but in the agency the student 
gets perspective as to what an underprivileged child is. 

The agency can give the student the feeling of being 
in and knowing the various pressures coming to it. Be- 
cause the method can be suited to the student's need, 
the personal development of the student herself is for- 
warded. The school needs to give a formal presentation 
of child care and the relationships of the child care field 
to other fields of social work. 

Miss Rabinowitz read from school catalogues from 
the University of Minnesota, Washington, California 
and Smith School of Social Work to demonstrate the 
lack of uniformity in what the schools consider es- 
sential for a knowledge of the whole field. 

Miss Louise Drury of the Child Welfare League of 
America’s special training committee spoke on “The 
Contribution of the Child Welfare League to the Train- 
ing of a Children’s Worker.’ There were, she said, 
three elements in a training program—the student 
(whether graduate or not), the school, and the agency. 
At present the three seem to be pulling apart. The 
agencies have felt frequently that the schools are not 
giving students what they need and so have carried ap- 
prentice training, while the schools have gone on with 
what they have done for a long time. 

Miss Drury felt that the Child Welfare League 
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should take the responsibility for developing scholar- 
ships and fellowships to keep within the child welfare 
group more of the promising students and should help 
to formulate the needs of agencies. Unless the League 
is the parent and takes the lead in trying to stimulate 
better training, progress will not be made. If the 
League could secure funds and promising students, a 
start could be made toward country-wide training. 
Many who would like to stay in the children’s field must 
either give up social work or go to another field. It 
is tragic that agencies are not able to secure prepared 
workers to carry on; so few children’s workers are 
turned out who are able to handle children’s work. At 
the present time the League has a very grave responsi- 
bility for getting behind the children’s agency workers 
who are acceptable to agency as well as to school. 
When the school selects students without regard for 
the agency’s need, the agency is far worse off than 
before. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Alfred F. 
Whitman of the Boston Children’s Aid Society sug- 
gested that agencies themselves might well be more 
ready to tell the schools what they want in the way of 
practitioners. He felt the agencies were not vocal in 
this matter and left too much to the schools. 

Mr. C. V. Williams of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society emphasized the need for men in the 
field, of preparation for rural work, and of recognition 
of religion as one of the greatest forces of reconstruction. 

Mr. Burke of Washington University recommended 
that the chair get in touch with the League executive 
and suggest competition for children’s agency records 
to be used for teaching purposes. The group concurred 
with this recommendation. 

Mr. Thurston explained that the child welfare train- 
ing committee of The American Association of Schools 
of Professional Social Work had suggested to the League 
that they ask one of the foundations for funds for fellow- 
ships in children’s work. It was asked that the chair- 
man pass on to the League the group’s recommendation 
for securing fellowships. | 

—Anwna E. Kina, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


1932 SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Massachusetts has a session of its legislative body 
every year. Seldom does it adjourn without some step 
forward in social legislation. 

It has previously been possible in Massachusetts for 
a “next friend” to apply for an order for the care and 
custody of minor children after a decree of divorce on 
the basis of alleged unfitness of their parents. If this 
was proved satisfactorily tothe court, the “next friend,” 


which was often a social agency, could make suitable 
provision for the children. 

An Act passed this year permits the “next friend” of 
minor children of parties to a pending divorce libel to 
apply for an order for the care and custody of such 
children. 

An Act was passed extending the operation of the 
“Contribution to Delinquency” law previously re- 
stricted toa parent, guardian or custodian who contrib- 
uted to the delinquencies or waywardness of a child, to 
include any person who has so contributed or has acted 
in any way tending to cause delinquency or wayward- 
ness of a child. These complaints may be heard in 
juvenile sessions of district courts. 

A law was passed relative to the education of certain 
physically handicapped children. 

In any town where, at the beginning of any school 
year, there are five or more children so physically 
handicapped as to make attendance at a public school 
not feasible, and who are not otherwise provided for, 
the school committee shall, and in any town where 
there are less than five such children may, employ a 
teacher or teachers, on full or part time, who shall, with 
the approval of the department of education and the 
commissioner of public welfare in each case, offer in- 
struction to said children in their homes or at such 
places and under such conditions as the committee may 
arrange. 

Under this statute physically handicapped includes 
children handicapped by heart, tubercular and diabetic 
conditions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
FRANKFORT 

The Second International Conference of Social Work 
was held in Frankfort-on-the-Main in July of this year. 
Dr. Alice Masarykova of Czechoslovakia, the President 
of this Conference, as of the first, welcomed the upwards 
of a thousand delegates from thirty-one countries in the 
three official languages of which, besides her own, she 
is a master. 

From America, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Mrs. John 
M. Glenn and Miss Joanna C. Colcord took prominent 
parts, and from other countries the names of the follow- 
ing persons should become better known to us, because 
of the parts they took: M. L. Abbé Viollet and Dr. 
René Sand of France, Professor W. Polligkett, Dr. Ger- 
trude Biumer and Dr. Storck of Germany, and Dr. 
Skjerboeck of Denmark. 

There were six Commissions, one of which dealt prin- 
cipally with the protection of the family, but child-care 
in various forms came up for discussion in the sessions 
of other Commissions. As the rule forbidding “shop- 
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ping around” was rigidly adhered to, it was difficult to 
get a bird’s-eye view of the whole except in the plenary 
sessions, of which there were two. 

The Second Conference was not as large as the first 
in its registration, as might be expected because of the 
hard times. It was better organized and did not 
attempt to discuss all social work in its program. 

It is expected that four years from now the third Con- 
ference will be held in London. But much water will flow 
under London Bridge before then.—C. C. CarstEns. 


THE DECREASING BIRTH RATE 

The business depression seems to affect the size of 
the crop of babies. 

The birth rate for the Registration Area in 1929 and 
1930 was 18.9 per 1,000 population, but in 1931 it 
dropped to 17.8. It has been dropping 2.0 per cent per 
year from 1915-1930 inclusive, but the 1931 figure is 5.8 
below the 1930 rate. The first half of 1932 seems to 
continue a strong decline. That an economic depres- 
sion seems to have the effect of accelerating a decrease 
seems well established. The 1922 birth rate was 7.9 per 
cent below the 1921 rate. The statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in commenting 
on the great decrease in 1931 and 1932, state: 

“This trend has been due to several causes, chief 
among which, there can be little doubt, is the increased 
dissemination of knowledge of birth control and the 
growing practice among the masses.” 

Germany’s decrease in 1931 was 8.6 per cent, Italy’s 
5.0 per cent, and France’s 3.9 per cent. 

Of all the South American countries figures are avail- 
able for Chile alone, showing a decline of 13.1 per cent 
in 1931. But then its birth rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation was 34.6 as against 17.8 in the United States, 
almost twice as large. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STORY-TELLING 

During the vacation months many children’s institu- 

tions have given particular attention to summer reading 
and story-telling. Thelatteris an art which everyone can- 
not master. The National Recreation Association sug- 
gests the following books as incentives to story-telling: 

1. The Art of the Story-teller. By Marie L. Shed- 
lock. D. Appleton and Company. 

2. Stories (a list of stories to tell and to read aloud). 
Edited by Mary Gould Davis. New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

3. Twenty-four Unusual Stories. Arranged and re- 
told by Anna Cogswell Tyler. Harcourt Brace 
and Company. 

4. A Baker’s Dozen. Selected by Mary Gould Davis. 
Harcourt Brace and Company. 
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THE HARDSHIPS OF RURAL CHILDREN 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Wo. 
man’s Educational Alliance, Grace-American Building, 
Richmond, Virginia, reports that a two or three day 
conference on the problems and needs of rural boys and 
girls will be held in New York City some time during 
the week of October 31st. Dr. John H. Finley of the 
New York Times and Dr. Benson Y. Landis of the 
Federal Council of Churches are among those who are 
arranging the program. 


“Of the 48,000,000 children in the United States, 
more than half are rural. In the more barren isolated 
areas, the total family incomes do not exceed $200 or 
&300. The educational needs of rural children must 
be viewed in the light that about two-thirds of all the 
public schools out of a total of approximately 150,000 
are one-room rural schools. Rural schools and their 
teachers are the most poorly equipped of our teaching 
personnel. 

“In these rural areas are multitudes of physically 
and mentally untended and unguided handicapped 
children. There are special educational problems for 
both gifted and deficient children. For great numbers 
of rural children the mere matter of a high school eduea- 
tion involves a departure from their own homes. 

“It is estimated that in 1930, in spite of bad eco- 
nomic conditions, a million and a half rural people 
moved into the cities. This exodus is largely between 
the ages of 15 and 35. In normal times about a third 
of all rural young people move into the cities. 

“Vital economic forces are behind this movement. 
The cities need these new citizens to supplement their 
own populations and to carry on their work. The lack 
of adequate standards of living in many rural areas 
operates inexorably to force the most intelligent, alert 
and daring into these places, namely, the cities, where 
it is felt better opportunities exist. 

“The plight of the farm boy in many areas is hard. 
That of the farm girl is even more so. While her brother 
receives some compensation for what he does, she works 
without thought of income. 

‘Parental domination in rural areas tends often to 
express itself in ways which are in conflict with our 
better knowledge of what children need in the way of 
freedom of action, companionships and right recreation. 
Parents need guidance, enlightenment, friendly counsel 
and the interpretation of the general values of educa- 
tion. They need help in planning for the further educa- 
tion of their children. They need to be shown practical 
ways of gratifying at home their cultural and avoca- 
tional interests, their social and recreational urges. 

“The present economical emergency results in an 
almost complete blocking of outlays for millions of 
rural children. There is less and less money for higher 
education. The machine is causing a revolution In 
agriculture. At the end of June hundreds of thousands 
of rural boys and girls trooped out of their schools eaget 
for work, earning and adventure. Social welfare in the 
city and country, no less than the inherent right of 
youth to a chance, calls especially in this difficult time 
for a safeguarding of vocational guidance for them.” 
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